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RIGGS 


OPENING OF THI 
COLLECTION 


HE opening of the Riggs Col- 
lection of European Arms and 

Armor has now been definitely 

fixed for the evening of Monday, 
January 25, when the Trustees of the Mu- 
a reception, with music, to 
Thereafter the 


seum will giv 
members and their friends 
collection will be permanently open to the 
public in the spacious halls and galleries 
which were especially designed for it and 
for the other arms and armor, both Euro- 
pean and Oriental, which constitute this 
department of the Museum. When Mr. 
Riggs formally announced his great gift 
to the Trustees, a vear ago last May, he 
made the special request that his collection 
should not be exhibited by itself, but should 
be amalgamated with the other objects of 
the same character in the Museum, saying 
that his purpose 
had been the education of the American 
public in a branch of European art which 
was litthe known or appreciated in our 
country, and that this educational purpose 
could be properly fulfilled only by keeping 
to a strictly chronological arrangement of 
all the material illustrating the subject, 
from whatever sources the Museum had 


n forming the collection 


acquired it 

In arranging the collection Dr. Bashford 
Dean, the Curator of the department, has 
followed this magnanimous request in the 
spirit in which it was conceived. Conse- 
quently the pieces from the Dino and Ellis 
collections, as well as those which have been 
acquired individually, have been placed 
among the Riggs specimens in proper histori- 
cal sequence, the labels indicating the source 
from which each was derived, with the 
result that the Museum ts now able to show 
as a unit a collection of European arms and 
armor which will rank among the most 
important in the world, and one which 
could not be duplicated today at any price, 
since examples of the high quality repre- 


sented in it are no longer to be found out- 


side of the great roval and public collections 
of Europe. 

Chis collection occupies the large court 
beyond the Egyptian galleries, at the 
northern end of the building, directly 
under the galleries in which the Morgan 
Collection is exhibited, together with the 
colonnade surrounding it, a hall one hun- 
dred feet long bevond. and a smaller room in 
the corner, roughly speaking, about 18,000 
square feet of floor-spac ein all. In addition, 
two galleries opening from the eastern side 
of the court are devoted to the collections 
of Oriental armor, one to that of Japan, 
and the other to those of Persia and India. 

Some account of the Riggs Collection, 
andof Mr. Riggs’s experiences in forming it, 
was given in the BULLETIN of March, 1914, 
pp. 66-74, and as it is fully described in the 
Handbook prepared by Dr. Dean, to be 
issued at the time of the opening, details 
need not be entered into here. It may 
safely be predicted, however, that the exhi- 
bition will come as a delightful surprise and 
revelation to many, and that its attrac- 
tiveness will be by no means confined to 
those who have been students of armor as 
such. People who are not, or who have 
hitherto thought they were not, interested 
in this subject will certainly be impressed 
with the dramatic quality of the display as 
a whole, and the manner in which it quick- 
ens the imagination to a realizing sense of 
one important phase of life in the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. Upon examin- 
ing the objects in detail, they will find a 
wealth of beauty of design and decoration 
which will convince them that the artistic 
skill and labor expended upon the execution 
of a cup, an ivory, or a bronze were fully 
matched by the makers of arms and armor, 
and that their products are not to be over- 
looked in the study and enjoyment of the 
fine arts. The armorers ranked high among 
the craftsmen of their day; and hereafter, 
thanks to Mr. Riggs, one need not go 
farther than our own museum to appreciat« 
how thoroughly their reputation was de- 
sery ed. E. R. 
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BRONZE STATUE OF A BOY 

E know that Greek sculptors 
before the period of Praxiteles 
preferred bronze tomarble for 
their single figures, and that 


also in later times bronze retained a high 





BRONZE 
FIRST 


END 


OF 


place in popularity. Unfortunately most of 
these bronze statues have disappeared, for 
the obvious reason that bronze has an in- 
trinsic value and was therefore not spared 
by unscrupulous conquerors. The marble 


sculptures, on the other hand, being less 
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easily portable and of a material not so pre- 
cious, have naturally survived in greater 
numbers. Up to the present only about forty 
bronze statues of the classical period have 
been found, including the eleven recovered 
from the villa at Herculaneum. 
the Delphi Charioteer, 


Che most 


famous are the 





STATUE 

CENTURY B.C. 

“Idolino” in Florence, the Athlete from 
Cerigotto in Athens, the “‘Praying”’ Boy 
in Berlin, and the Marcus Aurelius, the 
Spinario, and the Wolf in Rome. In our 


have hitherto had three ex- 
Morgan Eros, the portrait 


Museum 
amples, the 


we 
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rel Gallus nd the 
Can We are now fortunate enough 
red another, which from its 
itiful preservation 
“ rank with the finest xistence It is 
ndeed one of the most important acquisi- 
er made by the Classical Depart- 
\ nsiderably raise the 
standard of our whole collection By 
specimens s as this we are enabled to 
ippre the beauty of ancient sculptural 
work in bronze, and thereby prevent our 
estimate ssical sculpture from be- 
ming one-sided Ss of course it must il we 
onfine ourselves entirely to the study of 
rble works 
The statue represents a boy standing in 
graceful, easy pose, his head slightly 
turned to the left, and his weight resting on 


total height, 4ft.3 in. (1.232m 

approximate height allowing for feet, which 
are missing, 4 ft. 4) in. (1.324 m.)|. He 
wears a himation or Greek mantle, which 
covers the lower part of his figure. The 
sculptor’s fine artistic sense 1s shown both 
in the conception of the whole and in man\ 
delicate touches. The pose, with the little 
slight curve of the 


and the 


tilt of the head and the 


‘ 


figure, is wonderfully graceful; 
a sensitiveness and charm 


Very 


boyish face has 
rarely equaled in ancient sculpture. 
effective also is the contrast presented by 
the nude torso and the varied folds of the 
The execution ts excellent. The 
especially the 
shoulders, are beautifully 
appreciation of the 
Moreover, 


drapery 
nude portions of the body 
and the 
with 


back 
modeled fine 
delicate forms of ¢ 
the drapery is rendered with unusual skill; 
it is rich and varied, and still essentially 
simple in its lines, and the feeling for the 
conveyed. 


young boy. 


figure beneath it ts successfully 

It is noteworthy that on the himation in 
front are indicated a number of stripes, 
both horizontal and crossing each other. 
Each stripe consists of two parallel lines 
about half an inch apart. Identical stripes 
occur on the draperies of sculptures of the 
fourth century and later periods, notably on 
those of the Pergamene altar. They have 
generally been interpreted as creases formed 


by the folding of the garment; but this 
explanation is not satisfactory, as such 


hardly be represented by 
double lines, and would not occur in the 
tind them on 


more plausible 


creases would 
which we 
Itisa 
meant 


irregular way in 
some of the statues 
theory that 
a garment with a striped pattern 

It is difficult to interpret the action of 
the twohands. The right is held half open; 
the left with the palm of the hand t pward 
the greater part 
Phere is a tough- 


the artist to represent 


and the fingers extended 
of the fingers is missing 

ness on the thumb of the right hand and ;: 
corresponding roughness on the base of the 
thumb of the left hand, which may 
but what the object 


is now impossibk 


be re- 
mains of attachments; 
or objects held were, it 
to say 

The period to which the statue belongs 
is determined by the type of the boy’s head, 
which has the characteristic traits of the 
Julio-Claudian family. He has the broad 
forehead, the flat skull, the protruding ears, 
and the general type of features continually 
found in members of that family. But 
though the general likeness is very strong, 
it 1s impossible, in the absence of further 
evidence, to identify it with anv one mem- 
ber of that There are 
resemblance with several portraits of that 
time, but a positive identification ts ren- 
dered more difficult by the fact that our 
statue represents a boy about twelve vears 
old, while the identified busts and the coins 
of the period are all of full-grown men. We 
must therefore be content with calling this 
of the Julio- 


house points of 


statue an imperial 

Claudian house. 
Thougn of Roman date, the 

thoroughly Greek in feeling, and must have 


been executed by a Greek strongly imbued 


prince 


statue is 


with the idealizing tendencies of earlier 
Greek sculpture. Its date cannot be later 
than the end of the first century before the 
Christian era, before the somewhat dry 
elegance of the “‘Augustan”’ style became 
fully established The 
of the statue with Greek rather than Ro- 
man sculpture is shown not only by the 
whole conception and the style, but by the 
fact that fhe boy wears the Greek himation 
instead of the Roman toga, which was the 
garment generally worn by Roman boys of 
good family of that period. 
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For our right appreciation of this statue 
we must bear in mind that the bronze was 
not originally covered with the beautiful 
blue-green patina it has since acquired, 
but was of the rich golden tone of the 
metal \t least, all the evidence at our 
command shows that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans used no artificial patina, but even 
took pains to keep their bronzes bright 
and unaffected by the atmosphere. Con- 
sequently when the eves were inserted, as 
they had been in our statue, the ivory 
used for the whites did not form the violent 


contrast would today, but blended 
harmoniously with the rest of the face. 

Ci. Be. A. HE 
STUDY ROOMS IN THE DEPART- 


MENT OF DECORATIVE ARTS 


NE of the constant problems of 

Museum arrangement is to ad- 

just the rapid growth of collec- 

tions to the limits of exhibition 
space in such a way that the effectiveness 
of the main galleries will not be diminished 
by overcrowding and yet the public will 
not be denied access to the mass of ma- 
terial owned by the institution. In this 
Museum the expansion of the various col- 
lections included in the Department of 
Decorative Arts has been so rapid that 
they have continually exceeded the space 
available for their display, and a consider- 
able amount of very useful material has, on 
this account, for some time past been kept 
in store rooms necessarily difficult of access 
and scarcely conducive to easy inspection 
of the objects they contained. It is true 
that much of the material so stored was 
not of primary importance, but it was 
valuable to the student and often interest- 
ing to the average visitor, while such col- 
lections as that of American furniture and 
Far Eastern painting were so important 
that their retirement was much to be 
regretted. 

[Through a recent shifting of store rooms 
and the opening of new parts of the Mu- 
seum, a considerable amount of excellent 
basement and mezzanine space has been 
made available either for the temporary 
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display of objects which are awaiting 
permanent installation or for the arrange- 
ment of study collections which supplement 
the more valuable material in the main 
During the summer a number of 
these study rooms were placed in order and 
they are now open to the public, which is 
gradually learning of the existence and 
usefulness of the new arrangements. 
lhe establishment of such a study series 
in this department was begun several 
years ago with the opening of the study 
room of textiles, which has been constantly 
used by students and teachers since its 
inauguration, although the complete classi- 
fication and cataloguing of the seven 
thousand or more examples of weaving 
which the room contains, has only recently 
been completed. Practically all the tex- 
tiles placed here are now mounted on 
movable frames and arranged in chron- 
ological order in dust-proof cases, from 
which they can be easily removed for the 
use of designers and students of weaving, 
who are constantly growing more familiar 
with the great extent of the Museum 
collection of textiles. The large Fischbach 
Collection, purchased some years ago, 
comprised more than three thousand speci- 
mens, mostly of the eighteenth century, 
whilethe Phoenix, McCallum, Moore, Bing, 
and other collections added many thousand 
pieces to this total, which has been further 
increased by constant purchase, so that 
most of the important varieties of weaving 
and embroidery are now represented in the 
Museum by more or less typical specimens. 
Ihe duplicate laces are arranged in an 
adjoining room and may be consulted 
under the same conditions as the textiles. 
There are about two thousand pieces here 
available to the student, in addition to the 
equal number shown in the exhibition 
galleries of lace on the second floor. The 
study room of textiles is situated with the 
offices of the Department of Decorative 
Arts in the basement of the Hoentschel 
Wing (Wing F), and the collections con- 
tained therein may be examined at any 
time | 


galleries. 


by applying to some member of the 
staff of this Department. 

\ second study room, containing Euro- 
pean furniture, is one of the five organized 
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during the It is a large light 
gallery in the basement at the north end 
of the Hoentschel Wing and may be entered 
by applying to the chief attendant there. 
The objects exhibited include most of the 


pieces of mediaeval and Gothic origin not 


summer 


display ed on the floor above, together with 
a few specimens of later Italian furniture. 
Chests, cupboards, sculpture, decorative 
carving, and stained glass are here arranged 
together, and muchexcellent material which 
through lack of space has previously been 
stored in darkness, is thus made available 
for purposes of reference 

The extensive and valuable collection of 
American furniture formed by the late 
H. E. Bolles of Boston and presented to the 
Museum in 1910 by Mrs. Russell Sage has, 
until the present, been among the interest- 
ing possessions of the Museum to which 
the general public was necessarily and un- 
fortunately denied The opening 
of the basement of Wing H at the north 
of the Museum, has admitted of the tem- 
porary display in a large, well-lighted room 
(No. 24) of the earliest and most important 
pieces comprised in this gift. These are 
now grouped with other American ma- 
terial, including glass, counterpanes, and 
needlework of the eighteenth centurv, so 
that all the contents of the room are illus- 
trative of typical domestic furnishings of 
the first phase of American national life. 
\ number of the examples of furniture 
shown here were lent to the Museum on the 
occasion of the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, 
but the majority of them have never been 
shown publicly, and in view of their im- 
portance the opening of this study room 
should be of much interest to collectors of 
early American furniture. The permanent 
and adequate installation of this collection 
In appropriate rooms ts still to be provided 


access. 


lor 

An adjoining gallery (No. 23) has been 
made into a study room of Occidental 
ceramics, where several hundred 
European and American origin are 
classified and shown in such a way as to 
make them available for reference, com- 
parison, and study. Grouped with the 
ceramics are examples of eighteenth- 
century English furniture which have been 


pieces 


ot 
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crowded out of the galleries of the Wing 
of Decorative Arts. A number of printed 
chintzes and embroideries of the same 
period are also shown in this study room. 

In the corridor of this basement, leading 
to the two galleries just mentioned, wrought 
iron, pewter, and a few pieces of metalwork 
in other materials are shown with the large 
collection of metallic reproductions which 
was previously exhibited in the corridor at 
the head of the stairs of the Fifth Avenue 
Wing. This valuable assemblage of elec- 
trotype copies of famous specimens of 
goldsmith work is now spread over three 
times the space it formerly occupied and 
the individual objects it contains may be 
much more satisfactorily examined than 
under the old arrangement. 

Opening from the Central Persian room 
Gallery 13), on the second floor of Wing 
E, two small store rooms were constructed 
at the time the Persian alcoves were built 
two years ago. One these mezzanine 
rooms has been given over to Near Eastern 
Art and contains supplementary examples 
Persian, Indian, and Turkish 
ceramics, painting, and rug 
The other study room is filled 
art, with the exception 


ot 


of Saracenic, 
metalwork, 
weaving. 

with Far Eastern 


of Chinese porcelains, which are so 
numerous as to require a room to them- 
selves. still to be arranged. The fact 


that no permanent galleries can yet be 
assigned for the display of Chinese paint- 
ings has made necessary the establishment 
of this store room, which contains a hun- 
dred or more examples of the scrolls and 
wall pictures or kakemonos of Far Eastern 
art. These are all classified and arranged 
on shelves, but they can be unrolled and 
examined by anyone who cares to take the 
trouble to apply at the Information Desk 
for permission to use the room. A con- 
siderable number of early bronzes, of mortu- 
ary figurines, of lacquers and carvings are 
gathered in this room, which contains 
objects formerly widely scattered through- 
out the building. 

The opening this seven 
different study collections marks an 
vance of no little significance toward the 
efficient arrangement the masses of 
material with which the Department of 
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Decorative Arts has to deal, and it is to be 


hoped that the use made of these new 


arrangements will justify their further 
expansion D. F 
EXHIBITION OF FLEMISH DECOR- 


ATIVE ART 


ELGIUM is now of predominant 

interest to so many residents of 

New York that some recognition 

of this city’s richness in ex- 
amples of the older arts of Flanders seems 
appropriate, almost inevitable, at a time 
when much similar and irreplaceable ma- 
terial is being daily destroved. The 
Museum has therefore arranged a tem- 
porary exhibition of Flemish decorative 
art in the Special Exhibition Room, Gal- 
lerv 11 of Wing E, where objects of Flemish 
origin are gathered together either from 
the galleries of the Museum itself or from 
private collections, some of which have not 
previously been drawn upon for purposes 
of public display. 

The exhibition is confined to the decora- 
tive arts, as practical considerations did 
not admit of the inclusion of paintings, 
which would necessarily be so important 
as to demand a larger space than could be 
assigned to the present display. Although 
no exhibition which disregards painting 
can be truly representative of Flemish art, 
the region which is now called Belgium 
was for centuries so remarkably fertile a 
source of the lesser arts, that a gathering 
of typical specimens of Flemish crafts- 
manship may be of interest in itself as 
showing the wide versatility of the native 
workers. From Gothic times onward, 
Flemish products, varying in kind but not 
in excellence, were famous throughout 
Europe and reached the most outlying 
regions, while Flemish artists and artisans 
penetrated into almost everv Occidental 
country, either as students or as workmen 
more skilled than the native laborers. 

The influence of Italy on the art of 
Flanders is well known, but the converse 
is less often emphasized and it may not be 
amiss to recall here that the method of 
painting in oil, perfected by the brothers 
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Van Eyck and traditionally said to have 
been carried as a novelty to Italy by 
Antonello da Messina, changed the entire 
complexion of Italian art. Furthermore, 
Gian Bologna, one of the outstanding 
figures in Italian sculpture, was born a 
Fleming; while for two hundred years 
after the middle of the fifteenth century, 
Flemish tapestries were considered by 
Italians as far superior to the native weav- 
ings, which made little attempt to rival 
the imported product, so highly prized by 
the great princes and art patrons of the 
Renaissance. 

At the French court from the time of 
Francis | many of the best carvers and 
cabinet-makers were brought from Flan- 
ders, and England at the same period began 
to be overrun by Flemish woodworkers, 
embroiderers, and weavers who continued 
and produce—English decor- 
ative art until the eighteenth century. 
Many of the Gothic chests, revered in 
England as the best native work, are im- 
portations from Flanders, while much 
Elizabethan paneling and later Jacobean 
furniture were the product of the chisels of 
Flemish cabinet-makers resident in Eng- 
land. 

The aim of the present exhibition, how- 
ever, is not to show the productions of 
Anglo- or Franco-Flemish art, but only 
objects made in Flanders itself, and much 
material which might have been included 
has had to be rejected because it was of 
Dutch or Burgundian origin and although 
very similar to Flemish work could not 
strictly be credited to the Belgium of 
today. One of the early tapestries, how- 
ever, was probably woven at Arras, not 
now a Belgian city, although formerly one 
of the great centers of Flemish weaving. 

\mong the earliest examples of Flemish 
art here shown are the splendid illumin- 
ated manuscripts lent by Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan. These, as their colophons state, 
are from Bruges, Ghent, and other cities 
now in the path of war, while Antwerp is 
represented by six volumes, also lent by Mr. 
Morgan, from the Plantin-Moretus press, 
happily familiar to visitors as housed in one 
of the most interesting seventeenth-century 
The Grolier Club 


to influence 


buildings in existence. 
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also has lent a fine Gothic manuscript of 

the Hours of the Virgin and three Plantin 

books, which are shown together with Mr. 

Morgan’s volumes just referred to. 

I ypical of Flanders’ best-known product 
the tapestries on the walls, including 
George Blumenthal’s decorative hunt- 

toward the end of the 
and the same owner's 


are 
Mr 
ing piece woven 
fifteenth century, 
slightly later Crucifixion, made after a car- 
toon by Bernard van Orley, famous as a 
painter and a designer of tapestries. Be- 
cause of their size, two other fine tapestries 
belonging to Mr. Blumenthal, and not 
previously shown in the Museum, are hung 
in the main entrance hall. One of these is 
a late Gothic example woven with gold 
and silver thread in Brussels in 1508, 
while the other is an earlier Burgundian 
production of great interest. Both tapes- 
tries were lent for the Flemish exhibition. 
\ set of five Renaissance pieces, lent by 
Mr. Joseph Sampson Stevens, are beautiful 
interesting as showing 
Italian designs—by a pupil close to Raphael 

carried out on Flemish Mr. 
Marsden |. Perry has allowed his remark- 
able tapestry, one of the finest hangings 
owned in America, to be shown 

A number of cases of the splendid lace 


intrinsically and 


looms. 


which tn later times has been regarded by 
most people a product pre-eminently 
Belgian, represent that important phase of 
Flemish art. Although Brussels is the lace 
center most familiar to the collector, Ant- 
werp, Malines, and other localities all 
had their individual patterns and weaves, 
have been here as- 


ads 


examples of which 
sembled. 

Some of the specimens of furniture and 
sculpture in the exhibition have been dis- 
played previously in other galleries of the 
Museum, but the number now 
shown for the first time are chests, cabinets, 


among 


chairs, and other carved pieces which give 
evidence that the Flemish skill in 
working was always combined with a just 
a fine knowledge 


wot d- 


sense of propertion and 


of pattern. Two chests of drawers, lent 
by the Misses Hewitt, are of interest as 
typical of French eighteenth century 
fashion as expressed by Flemish work- 
men 
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From the Crosby Brown Collection are 
four spinets by the best-known Flemish 
makers, which show the fine workmanship 
characteristic of musical instruments pro- 
duced in the Low Countries during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


cam F. 


GREEK PREHISTORIC ARI 
UR collection of Greek prehis- 
art has made marked 
progress during the  vear 
1914. Besides a number of 
reproductions, we been fortunate 
enough to obtain sixteen original 
acquired from the University Museum, 
Philadelphia, exchange for duplicate 
Cypriote Though our collection 
of Minoan art must always necessarily be 
dependent on reproductions for the repre- 
sentation of its masterpieces, it is a source 
of satisfaction that we have been able to 
supplement these with original 
material, which, though humbler in ap- 
pearance, will invaluable for our 
just appreciation of this great art rhe 
pieces now acquired are derived from vari- 
ous American excavations in eastern Crete, 
carried on by Mrs. C. H. Hawes, Miss 
Edith R. Hall, and Mr. Richard B. Seager. 
They of twelve terracotta 
and four objects in stone, ranging from t 
Early Minoan period to the Early Iron Age. 
Several pieces have been extensively re- 


toric 


have 


prec es, 


In 


vases. 


copies 


prov S 


Vases 


he 


consist 


stored. 

In the Early Minoan period can be dated 
three cups of different techniques, illus- 
trating the variety of fabrics in use at that 
epoch. One, with a fine mottled decoration 
in red and black, was found at Priniatiko 
Pirgo; similar examples from Gournia and 
Vasiliki are already in our collection. <A 
cup with trough spout and a design of 
parallel oblique lines in creamy white on a 
reddish and black ground (fig. 1) is from 
Vasiliki; a cup with loop handle and a 
decoration of festoons and dots in white 
on black (fig. 2) was found at Pseira. Of 
these the first belongs to the Early Minoan 
Il period (about 2800-2500 B.C.), and the 
other two to the end of the Early Minoan 
III period (about 2500-2200 B.C. 


sh 


ip 


le 
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lo the close of the Middle Minoan or the 
eginning of the Late Minoan _ period 
about 1600 B. C.) can be assigned two 
pieces, one a fragment with rippled decora- 
tion, the other a cup decorated with run- 
ning spirals. The shape of the latter is 
the same as that of some gold cups from 
the shaft graves of Mycenae, with flaring 
\ small jug with 


sides and flat handle 





FIG. I. CUP FROM VASILIKI, CRETE 


ABOUT 2200 B.C. 


men of the Late Minoan | period, when 
Cretan naturalism attained its height. 
he four remaining vases consist of two 
false-necked amphorae, a one-handled jug, 
all three from Kavousi, and a small two- 
handled jar from Vrokastro. The Vrokas- 
tro vase belongs to the Early Iron Age; 
the other three date from the very end of 
the Minoan age, when the great civiliza- 





FIG. 2 CUP FROM PSEIRA, CRETE 
ABOUT 2200 B.C. 





FIG. 3. CUP FROM 


ABOUT 


trefoil lip, undecorated, from Sphoungaras, 
belongs to the Middle Minoan | period 
about 2200-2000 B.C.). Of great charm 
is d vase of the “‘tea-cup”’ form, ornamented 
with spirals in lustrous black paint on 
a light ground (fig. 3). This shape is 
among the most graceful evolved by the 
Minoans, and was extensively used both 
during the Middle Minoan III and the 
Late Minoan | periods (about 1800-1500 
B.C.). Our example was found at Pseira. 

\ cup with leaf decoration is a character- 
istic though rather hastily executed speci- 


PSEIRA, CRETI 


1000 B.C. 


tion which had dominated Crete for more 
than two thousand years had been swept 
away by Northern conquerors. The old 
shapes and technique were retained, but 
the decoration shows a stereotyped repeti- 
tion of former motives; originality and 
naturalism, the great driving forces of 
Minoan art, had died out forever. 

Among the most remarkable as well as 
attractive products of Minoan art are the 
stone vases and lamps, which have been 
found in great quantities, especially at 
Pseira and Mochlos. Reproductions of 
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most important of these are exhibited 
Greek Art 
Phe four original specimens now acquired 


the 
ur Room of Prehistoric 
] 


consist of a lamp, two bowls, and a lid, all 


of the Late Minoan period. The lamp 


from Gournia, ts of the familiar tvpe, with 
short foot and open bowl, in which are 
cuttings for two wicks: it ts of blacl 
Steatite [he two bowls, also of steatite, 
come from Gournia and Pseira, respec- 
tively, and the lid, which ts of veined mar- 
ble, was found at Vrokastro. Though 


these pieces, with the exception of the lid 


are unfortunately not in a good state of 
preservation, they 
to appreciate the extraordinary skill of the 
stone-workers of that 
cut both hard and soft 


ever shapes they desired, with no iron tools 


nevertheless enable us 


period, who could 
stones into what- 


at their disposal 

[he most important reproductions pur- 
chased this vear are three large amphorae 
from 24 to 31} inches high, of ehich the 


originals (published by K. Miiller, Athen- 
ische Mitteilungen, XXXIV, 1909, pp 
304, 311, 313, pls. xvi, xxl, 1 and 2) were 


found in tombs at Kakovatos on the Greek 
mainland. Dr. Déorpfeld has identified 
this site with the ancient Pylos, the home 
of Nestor, and has thus invested it with 
additional interest. The vases were found 
in fragments scattered in the tombs, and 
have been put together, with a number of 
pieces missing. They are magnificent 
examples of the high level attained by 
potters of that period in effective decora- 
tion of large planes. The motives are 
taken entirely from plant and marine life 
On one Is a grouping ol nautill among roc ks 
and sea plants (fig. 4); on the two others 
are palms and lilies, growing in tufts and 


singly. The naturalism of the designs is 
unmistakable, but we also feel a certain 
stylizing influence at work, which shows 


itself in the slightly conventionalized 
rendering of the plants and in the marked 
ability to adapt moiives to their decorative 
purpose. The vases have, therefore, been 
dated between the first and second Late 
Minoan periods. Whether they were im- 
ported irom Crete or made on the mainland 
remains an Chetr imme- 
diate predecessors have been found onlv in 


open question 
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Crete; but large amphorae of this shape 
and technique appear to have been very 
popular in Greece and may well have been 
manufactured there. 
Ihe three other reproductions of vases 
charming 
with a 


recently acquired consist of a 

steatite from Mycenae, 
representation of an octopus among roc ks 
delicately carved on its surface; a tall cup, 
of stone, likewise from Mycenae; and a 
steatite jar with two handles and side spout 
from Knossos. The latter has a decoration 
of white inlay and may thereby be assigned 
to the Middle Minoan III period (1800 

1000 B.C.), while the other two belong to 
Late Minoan times. 

Minoan art has furnished us with com- 
paratively few representations of human 
figures in the round. Whether the artist 
of that period preferred to avoid the 
difficulties presented by such sculpture, or 
whether we owe this scarcity merely to the 
chances of excavation, we cannot deter- 
mine; at all events, the ability of the Min- 
oan artist to model in the round is amply 
attested both by the splendid bull’s heads 
from Knossos and Gournia and the wonder- 
ful little ivory figures of youths from Knos- 
sos. An interesting discovery of a bronze 
statuette of a youth, belonging to the Late 
Minoan period, was recently made at 
l'yvlisos, Crete (cf. J. Hazzidaki, "Egnuceis 
"Aoyaroroytxy, 1912, p. 223, pl. 17), anda 
copy of this has now been acquired by the 
Museum. He is represented in an atti- 
tude of adoration, with his right hand 
brought to his forehead, so that we ma\ 
presume that the figure was votive. He 
wears the customary loin-cloth, shoes, and 
a collar, and his hair is long, falling in two 
coils down his back. The modeling is 
sketchy, with little attempt at precise 
rendering of details; but it is full of the 
vigor and exuberant animation that char- 
acterize all products of Minoan art. The 
Greek sculptor arrived at perfection b\ 
adopting a number of types and solving one 
by one the problems presented by these 
The Minoan artist worked differently. H« 
was so eager to fashion what his versatile 
imagination him, that he 
cared less for accurate rendering than for 
constantly attempting new subjects. The 


casket 


suggested to 








—— 
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result was that he never arrived at per- 
fection, but in his works are a freshness and 
, vitality that have never been equaled in 
the whole subsequent history of European 
art 

Another acquisition which will be greatly 
valued by students of Minoan art is a col- 
lection of three hundred and _ fifty-five 
plaster impressions 
of engraved gems 
and sealings. Of 
these, one hundred 
and twenty-two 
are of gems from 
Mvcenae, exhibit- 
ed in the Nationai 
Museum at Ath- 
ens; one hundred 
and thirty-four are 
of gems found in 
Crete and now in 
the Museum at 
Candia; and nine- 
tv-nine are taken 
from impressed 
clay nodules found 
at Zakro and now 
likewise at Candia. 
These can give us 
a fairly represent- 
ative picture of 
Minoan glyptic 
art The earlier 
examples showtthe 
beginnings of this 
art, when rude 
figures were cut by 
hand on soft 
stones; as the gem- FIG. 4. 
cutter became 
more proficient 
and learned how to 
work with the help of the wheel, he could 
try his hand at harder stones, such as agate, 
chalcedony, ony Zz ec. The subjects he 
selected for representation were cult scenes 
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of men and women sacrificing, deities and 
demons, hunting and war scenes, and, above 
all, animals. Occasionally a lack of perspec- 
tive and a desire to fill the whole circular 
space of the gem resulted in all sorts of 
contortions, but on the whole the figures, 
especially those of animals, are rendered 





REPRODUCTION OF A VASE FROM 


KAKOVATOS, 


1500 B.C. 


with extraordinary truth to nature. And 
everywhere we notice the same impetuous 
originality, the interest in movement and 
life that is characteristic of all products of 
Minoan art. 

\ few of the gems, both of the earlier 
and of the later periods, are interesting 
documents of Minoan script. On the 
earliest specimens 
appear rude picto- 
grams; these were 
developed in the 
Middle Minoan 
period into hiero- 
glvphic symbols, 
which in their turn 
gave place, in the 
Late Minoan 
period, to a linear 
form of writing. ° 
This linear script 
is well illustrated 
on the copies of 
fifteen clay tablets 
from Knossos, now 
acquired by the 
Museum. For the 
decipherment of 
Minoan writing 
archaeologists are 
still awaiting the 
discov ery of a bi- 
lingual inscription, 
such as has sup- 
plied the key for 
reading Egyptian 
hieroglyphs and 
more recently the 
Lydian language. 
As far as can now 
be ascertained, 
most of the tab- 
lets, found in such quantities at Knossos, 


GREECE 


appear to be business records 


G. M. A. R. 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


N accordance with the artist’s wishes, 

the painting, The Marquise of Carabas, 

by Samuel Isham, who died June 12, 

1914, has been given to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art by his executors. 
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New 


12, 1855, was graduated 


York 
from 


Samuel Isham was born in 
Cty May 
Y ale University with the degree of Bachelor 
of Fine Arts, and studied painting in Paris 
with Jacqueson de la Chevreuse and later 
at the Julian Academy. He was a member 
of the Society of American Artists and its 
treasurer for a number of years: was elected 
an Associate of the National Academy of 
Design in 1900 and a full Academician in 
1900; Trustee of the American Fine 
Arts Society from 1895 until his death; and 
a member of various other art societies. 
\s the author of a History of American 
Painting, his name will always be grouped 
William Dunlap who, in the first 


Wasa 


with 


ACCESSIONS 


EMBERSHIP. 


\t a meeting of 


the Board of Trustees held on 
Monday, December 21st, Ed- 
ward S. Harkness was made a 


Benefactor of the Museum, in recognition 
of his gifts. William A. Read was elected 
a Fellow for Life, and three annual mem- 
bers were also elected 


GALLERY Lectures.—During January 
and February the Museum Instructor, Miss 
Edith R. Abbot, will deliver a : 
lectures designed, primarily, for students of 
art who may desire to become better 
acquainted with the objects in the Museum 
collections, but open, also, to Public School 
The 
lectures will be given in the galleries, and 
will be illustrated, not only by the objects 
themselves, but lantern-slides, 
shown in the Class Room. 

As the size of the class must be limited 
to such a number of persons as can easily 
hear the lecturer in the galleries, those 
desiring to join are asked to send their 
names to the Secretary. The names will 
be taken in the order of their receipt up to 
the limit of the class 

Ihe dates and subjects of Miss Abbot’s 
lectures will be as follows: 

Jan. 12 Egyptian Art 


lan Art 


series of 


teachers who desire to attend them. 


also. by 


19 Classical 
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wrote 


the nineteenth century, 
the Rise and 


quarter ol 


the History of Progress of 


the Arts of Design in the United States, 
and with Henry Tuckerman, who in 
1867 first published his Book of the 
Artists. 


The Museum has also received, as a gift 
from Mrs. John A. Rutherfurd, the well- 
known painting by J. Alden Weir called 
The Red Bridge. ‘It is the third picture by 
this artist owned by the Museum and sup- 
plements advantageously the other two 
Idle Hours, painted in 1888, and The Green 
Bodice of the Hearn Collection. The Red 
Bridge is an admirable example of the work 


in landscape of this versatile artist. B. B. 


AND NOTES 


Jan. 26 Mediaeval Architecture 
Feb. 2 Italian Renaissance Art 
Feb. go Italian Renaissance Art 
Feb. 16 The Contrast between Ancient 


and Modern Painting. 
The class will meet in the Class Room 
(entrance at Fifth Avenue and Eighty- 
third Street), at 4.15 P.M. 


A COLLECTION OF CERAMICS.— I hrough 
the bequest of Mrs. Mary Mandeville 
Johnston, to which reference was made in 
the BULLETIN of June, 1914, the Museum 
has received an important addition to its 
ceramics, which will be of 
interest to students of the 


collection of 
considerable 
subject. 

Of the five hundred objects contained 
in the bequest, a selection of which is on 
the Room of Recent Accessions, 
large proportion belong to the 
division of blue-printed Staffordshire. 
Practically all the manufacturers are 
represented, including Enoch Wood, Clews, 
William Adams, Davenport, Ridgway, and 
Of the work of nearly every maker 

some, a 
Clews 1s 


view 1n 
a very 


Spode. 
there are several examples; of 
great many. For instance, 

represented by a group of “States pattern” 
plates with American views; his famous 
Doctor Syntax series; Don Quixote; the 


well-known “Peace and Plenty” plate; and 


N 





THE 
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RED 


MARQUISE 


BY 


SAMUEL 


BRIDGE, BY 


O 


J. 


F CARABAS 


ISHAM 
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views of English cathedrals; not to mention 
larg 
These 
should be of great interest to collectors of 
\nglo-Americana, as many of them show 
American landscapes, buildings, portraits, 
and 
[here are several fine examples of lustre 
ware in all its variety of color—copper, 
gold, pink, lavender, and canary 
Among them are an important bowl, by 
Dawson, of pink lustre with oval reserves 
and a 
the same 


number of miscellaneous subjects. 
blue-printed Staffordshire plates 


coats of arms 


silve I 


containing figure 


covered sugar bow! in vellow by 


composit 1ONns, 


maker 

Besides these, in the English division 
are small earthenware figures by Wedg- 
wood and Bentley, Enoch Wood, Whieldon, 
and other Staffordshire potters; a fine 
pair of modeled Palmer; speci- 
mens of Leeds and Liverpool wares; and a 


vases by 


small mug of milky Bristol glass. 

The collection also contains examples of 
made in_ various 
European countries. There are a number 
of pieces each from France, Spain, Italy, 
and the Netherlands. Hungary 1s repre- 
sented by a bowl with handles; China, by a 
few plates of Canton ware and two “ Lowes- 
toft”’ 

Of American pottery the collection con- 
tains an interesting hound-handled pitcher 
made by Daniel Greatbach in Jersey City 
between 1830 and 1840, a few specimens of 
and one or two early 


faience and _ porcelain 


saucers with coats of arms. 


Bennington 
porcelain saucers 

Mrs. Johnston also bequeathed to the 
Museum textile and an 
interesting brass tobacco-box decorated 
with Dutch interiors and _ inscriptions. 
The latter dates probably from the late 
century. 


ware, 


several bits of 


seventeenth 


[HE FREDERICK TOWNSEND MArTIN BeE- 
Quest.—A selected group of the large and 
important collection of mezzotints in color 
and the fine eighteenth-century Dutch 
bracket clock, received through the be- 
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quest of Frederick Townsend Martin, and 
noted in the BULLETIN of July, 1914, are 
exhibited this month in the Room of Recent 
Accessions. The prints date from the 
great period of the English mezzotint 
the late eighteenth and very early nine- 
teenth centuries—and, with three excep- 
tions, are after paintings by George Mor- 
land. 

These pictures of rural English life are 
deservedly popular because of their in- 
herent charm of subject and rendering. 
We are shown glimpses of farm life in 
winter and summer, interiors of country 
inns, happy or disconsolate lovers, scenes 
from the life of more aristocratic house- 
holds, and pictures with delightfully quaint 
moral titles, as The Miseries of Idleness 
and The Blessings of Industry. 

Specimens of the work of many of the 
greater English mezzotinters are shown in 
this selection. William Ward is_repre- 
sented by The Angler’s Repast, a group of 
ladies and gentlemen in a wood being 
served by a liveried negro boy, the well- 
known and wholly charming Visit to the 
Boarding School and Visit to the Child at 
Nurse, and two tavern interiors, Inside a 
Country Alehouse and The Alehouse 
Politician—all excellent examples. Keat- 
ing is the engraver of A Party Angling, 
the companion piece to The Angler’s Re- 
past. Three of J. R. Smith’s Morland 
prints are shown: Breaking the Ice, The 
Horse Feeder, and The Country Butcher. 
The fine print Winter is by William Bon- 
nard: and of the work of the famous Italian 
engraver, Bartolozzi, there is one specimen, 
Domestic Happiness. 

[wo of the engraved portraits, not after 
Morland, are particularly fine. They are 
Colonel Barnastre Tarleton, by J. R. 
Smith, after the famous portrait by 
Reynolds, and George, Prince of Wales, 
after Gainsborough. 


Other contemporary mezzotint en- 
gravers whose work is shown are Gaugin, 
Murphy, Pether, Hudson, Grozer, and 
Dawe. R. M. J. 
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t placed on 


DECEMBER, 1914 


OBJECT 


*Two hundred and eighteen os- 
traca of pottery and limestone; 
seven inscribed pieces of wood; 
one hundred and ten pots and 
other objects of pottery; twenty- 
two mud jar-sealings; eleven 
pieces of wood balusters, seven 
wooden spindles, and nineteen 
miscellaneous objects of wood; 
bronze censer, vase, key, and 
spoon; iron knife; stone stela; 
four palm leaf brushes, four reed 
pens, four leather aprons, and a 
linen bag; two sleeping mats, 
two baskets, and four other ob- 
iects of basketry—all Coptic 
material. Five pots, 1V@dy- 
nasty; trial sketch on lime- 
stone, Middle Kingdom; four- 
teen ostraca of pottery and 
limestone; five female figures 
of wood and pottery, blue glazed 
beads, one ivory and two lime- 
stone reliefs, shield handle, bow, 
five arrows, and three other 
objects of wood, XI dynasty; 
two pottery cones, XVIII dy- 
nasty; set of scribe’s writing 
utensils and a linen bag filled 
with pebbles and amulets, 
XVIII-XIX dynasties; painted 
wooden stela, XIX-XX dy 
nasties; nine stamped mud 
bricks, XXV dynasty; iime- 
stone relief, XXVI dynasty; 
blue glazed cup, Ptolemaic 
period ; basket, boomerang, 
and copper adze blade, of un- 
certain date—a total of four 
hundred and seventy-nine ob- 
jects from Luxor, Thebes. . 


*Wooden statuette of Sesostris I, 


wooden shrine containing Anu- 
bis symbol, parts of two solar 
barks, boat, and fragment of 
boat of wood, from the Tomb of 
Imhotep; two painted coffins, 
ushabti and its coffin, statuette, 


Exhibition 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


SOURCE 


Excavations of the Museum’s 
I BY ptian I xpedition 
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CLAS OBJECT SOU RCI 


TrIES—EGY N four staves, two measuring 
sticks, amulet, dagger, and frag- 
ments of sheath, all of wood; 
two limestone and four wooden 
Canopic jars with lids, four 
wooden Canopic jars and four 
wooden lids of Canopic jars; 
plunderer’s rope; seven blocks 


of limestone relief five lime- 
stone blocks with mason’s 
marks; fragments of stela; 


fragment of painted cornice; 
two seated painted limestone 
boat-figures; inscribed lime- 
stone base of statue of Sesostris 
|; specimens of mortar; one 
hundred and twenty-four 
model pots; two foundation de- 
posits, consisting of sixtv-feur 
model pots, model brick, blue 
glazed beads. and remains of 
two skulls and other bones of 
oxen—all XII dynasty from 
South Pyramid at Lisht. . . Excavations of the Museum’s 
Egyptian Expedition (con- 
tribution of Edward § 
Harkness 
*Diorite sarcophagus from Sak- 
kara, XXX dynasty; five By- 
zantine capitals: five limestone 
fragments of royal decrees from 
Coptos, VIII dynasty; red 
granite statue of [hutmose III 
from the Temple of Karnak 
Four limestone Canopic jars 
eighty-one limestone and other 
stone model vases and dishes, 
twelve pots, and six pot-stands 
from the burial chamber and 
shaft of the Tomb of Perneb, \ 
dynasty, at Sakkara Frag- 
ments of wooden statues and mis- 
cellaneous objects found in the 
clearing of the superstructure of 
the Tomb of Perneb Gift of Edward S. Harkness. 


*Pierced sandstone window from 
the Palace of Rameses III at 
Medinet Habu, XX dynasty; 
stone vase and eight vase frag- 
ments, XVIII-XX dynasties; 
eighteen pots, ten sealings and 
stoppers, two pot-stands, XVIII 
to Ptolemaic period; ten ala- 
baster ushabtis of Siptah, XIX 
dynasty; one hundred and 
seventeen ostraca of pottery 
and limestone, XIX dynasty to 
600 A.D.; three limestone stelae 
and four ushabtis of stone and 
glazed pottery, XIX-XX dy- 
nasties; examples of ten differ- 
ent kinds of inlay of alabaster 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
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*Eleven samples of 


*Scarab of Thutmose II] 
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OBJECI 


and glazed pottery, X X dynasty; 
nine Coptic lamps and four 
Coptic drain-pipes of pottery 

thirty-five miscellaneous ob- 
jects of various materials—a 
total of two hundred and thirtv- 
two objects from the excavations 
of Theodore M. Davis in the Val- 
ley of the Tombs of the Kings 
and at Medinet Habu, Thebes 


*T wo painted coffins, two stools 


table, musical instrument, staff, 
and two head-rests, all wood, of 
the XVII-XVIII dynasties; 
from the Excavations of the 
Earl of Carnarvon at Thebes 


linen cloth 
from Tarkhan, bowl of an ivory 
spoon and glazed pottery vase, 
| dynasty; five samples of linen 
cloth from Tarkhan, III-IV dy- 
nasties; limestone offering table; 
four limestone Canopic jars, two 
limestone statuettes, twenty- 
four pots, five lids, and a frag- 
ment of pottery, fragment of an 
alabaster vase eye from a 
coffin, and shoulder piece of 
glazed pottery irom a collar, 
XI1 dynasty; ten unfinished 
alabaster model vases, twenty 
cores from the drilling of vasgs, 
two pieces of iron, and three 
stone objects, undated; ten 
samples of linen cloth from Tark- 
han, XXIII dynasty; bone 
plaque carved in relief, Roman 
period a total of one hundred 
and four objects 


*Wooden tablet painted with plan 


of a garden, from Thebes, XVIII 
dynasty 


record- 
ing the erection of two obelisks 


*Stone vase, XII dynasty: two 


glass vases, Empire period . 


*Two limestone stelae, XI dy- 


nasty; block of painted relief 
from the Pyramid lempie of 
Sesostris I] at Lahun, XII dy- 
nasty; head of a diorite statue, 
XVIII dynasty; diorite weight; 
inscribed alabaster vase of 
Xerxes the Great, 486-465 B.C.; 
four inscribed writing tablets 
of wax on wood, bronze scales in 
wooden box, and two pieces of 
wood, Coptic material 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
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Gift of Theodore M. Davis 


Gift of the Earl of Carnarvon 


Gift of the Egyptian Re- 
search Account. 


Gift of N. de Garis Davies 


Gift of Hadji Mohammed 


Mohassib. 


Gift of Nicola Tano 


Purchase 
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(Wing F, Rocm 21 


GLASS 


(Wing F, Room 23 


PAINTINGS 


EXTILES 
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*Seven pieces of marble sculpture, 
four bronzes, eight vases (some 
fragmentary), seven plaques of 
a terracotta frieze, seven pieces 
of gold jewelry, and part of a 
mosaic pavement 


*Sword-guard, Japanese, nine- 
teenth century 


Iwo busts, sixteen medallions, 
eight intagli, three cameos, two 
ornaments, four chatelaine orna- 
ments, dessert knife and fork, 
bowl, dish, pastille burner, ink- 
well, tazza, cream jug, cup, 
saucer, patchbox, and a toy set 
onsisting of: teapot, sugar 
bowl. cream jug, and bowl—all 
by W edgwood, I nglish, late 
eighteenth century 


~_ 


leven intagli and a seal, by Wedg- 
wood and Bentley, English, late 
eighteenth century 


wo panels of window glass, by 
Baron Stiegel, American, eigh- 
teenth century 


tlhe Red Bridge, by J. Alden 
Weir 


tPortrait of the Marquise de Car- 
abas, by Samuel Isham 


*Embroidery, Cretan, seventeenth 
century; three embroideries 
lurkish (Rhodian), seventeenth 
centur\ 


*-E mbroidered panel, French, 
eighteenth century 


+ Three embroidered church hang- 
ings, French, early nineteenth 
century 


*Six embroidered orphreys, fif- 


teenth century; three em- 
broidered chasubles, two 
orphreys, and a cope, SIX- 


teenth century; embroidered 
chasuble and orphrey, seven- 
teenth century; painted leather 
chasuble and stole, late sixteenth 
or early seventeenth century— 
Spanish; embroidered chasuble, 
French, fifteenth century; two 
embroidered chasubles and 
orphrey, brocaded stole and 
maniple, German (Cologne), 
early seventeenth century; em- 
broidered band, seventeenth 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 


r Recent \ essions Room 


Floor |, Room | 
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( 
Purchase 
Gift of C. O. von Kienbusch 
Purchase 
Gift of J. William Yates, Jr 
Gift of Frederick W. Hunter 
p 
Gift of Mrs. John A. Ruther 
furd 
Gift of the Estate of Samuel ' 
Isham 
Purchase 
Purchase 
Gift of Mrs. William ™M 
Kingsland. 
{ 
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CLASS OBJECT 


century, and fragment of em- 
broidered border, eighteenth 
century—Greek Islands: knit- 
ted jacket, Balkan,  seven- 
teenth century 


STUMES 


*Three embroidered hats, Persian, 
fourteenth century 


*Cap, Anatolian, eighteenth cen- 


tury 


LIST OF LOANS 


DECEMBER, IQI4 


OBJECT 


*Head of halberd 
about 1650 


CLASS 


ARMOR \merican, 


*Thirteen intagli and a seal, basalt, 
by Wedgwood, English, late 
eighteenth century 


\MICS 


Adoration of the Shepherds, by 
Room 3 Pseudo Boccaccino, about 
Adoration of the Shepherds, by 
s}ramantino, late fifteenth or 
early sixteenth century—Ital- 
ian 


PAINTING 


Floor I] 1500; 


North 
tap- 


[wo Gothic tapestries, 
French, fifteenth century; 
estry, Brussels, about 1510; 
tapestry, representing Crucl- 
fixion, style of Van Orley, Brus- 

half of sixteenth 


Room ti 


sels, sect ynd 


century 


Bobbin lace pillow (showing pro- 


Belgian, eighteenth cen- 


Room 8 
cess), 
tury 


v4 


Room Seven pieces of lace, lace pattern, 
apron, and skein of lace thread, 
Flemish, eighteenth century 

t mbroidered (American, 

nineteenth 


carpet, 
century 


Room 24 


Iwo shawls, Brussels, early nine- 


Room 8 teenth century 


Belgian, nineteenth 


*Il wo 
century 


caDs, 


*ITwo caps, Belgian, early nine- 
teenth century 
“WOODWORK & FURNITURI *Chest, Italian, sixteenth century 


“Not yet placed on Exhibition 
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SOURCE 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase 

SOURCE 


Lent by John E. Sanborn 


Lent by J. William Yates, Jr. 


Lent by Mrs. L. I Holden 


Lent by George Blumenthal 


Lent by Miss Frances Morris 


Lent by Mrs. DeWitt Clinton 


Cohen 
Miss J. C 


Lent by Mygatt 


Chase 


Lent by H. W 


Lent by Mrs. W. D. Frish- 
muth 

Lent by Mrs. C. C. Pinney 

Lent by Mrs. W. D. Crane 
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MEMBERSHIP 

BENEFACTORS, w ntribute ordevise $5 

FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, w 








ANDREWS 


ALENTINER 


FELLOWS FOR LIFE, w contribute 1,00 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, who pay an 

annual contribution of 10¢ 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS w pay 

ANNUAL MEMBERS, w pay an annual 

contributior I I 

PRIVILEGES \l asses of membe re ¢ ed 
to the following pr exe 

\ cket adr ung € ember and ta ly and 
I resi t trie nM jays and Fridays 

Ie mplimentary t ( a year tor tribution, 
e [Ww had the Dearer ice either MI i 
} or Fr y These t ca c gna 
ture e member 

Ar tat t y general recet given by the 
I tee t e Muse t ‘ Asse I en 
be te 

I BULLETIN and a coy f the Annual Report 

A setota put ed by the Museum for 
gener listriba r ipon re at e Muse 

Ina t e privilege \ ill classes of 
members are er ed, Sustaining and Fellowship mer 
De ave, upon request idle the number of tickets 
to the Muse accorae t Anr ul Members their 
fa es are in ‘ n the invitation to any general 
receptior r whenever their it criptions in the 
aggregate ar nt to $1, they shall be entitled 
to be elected Fellows for Life, and to become mem- 
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Hours or Openinc 


The Museum is open daily 
M. to 5 P.M Sunday from 1 P.m 


) om Seems 











© P.M.) and iturday until 10 P.M f 

Pay Days.—On Monday and Friday an admission : 
fee of 25 cent charged t all except members an 
copyists. 

CHILDREN Children under seven years of age are 
not admitted unless accompanied by an adult 

PriviteGes.—Members are admitted on pay da 

n presentation of their membership tickets. Per- 
sons holding members’ complimentary tickets are 
entitled to one free a pay day 

Teachers of the I n rsed Dy eir : 
Principals, receive Irom the Secretary, on apy uion, ' 
tickets admitting them, wit x puy apiece pay § 
days Feacher Arta er s« receive s f 
lar tickets on application to the Secretary 

CopyiInG Requests for per t copy r t 
photograph in the Muse ; be addressed t 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for sketch. J 
ing and for the use of hand « era Permits are §& 
issued for all days except Saturda 10 A.M.-6 P.M ? 
Sunday and legal ) For further for- ’ 
mati » See spe il leafiet 

THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

The Circular of Information gives an index to the 
collections whi MV be found useful by t e desir- 
ng to find a spec cla f objects It can be se- 
cure at the entra 

EXPERT GUIDANCI : 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to see the 
collections of the Museu: inder expert g nee, &f 
may secure the services i the member f the staff 
detailed for this pury € plica t the Secre- 
tary An appointmer preferably be ¢ 

rhis servite w be Tree € ber eachers 
n the public s« s of New Yor s well as 
t pupius under the w nce l 4 thers a 
charge of twenty-five cents per person will be made 
with a minimu iree I ne iar an r 


THE LIBRARY 
The Library, entered from Gallery 14, First Floor, § 
containing upward of 25,00 lumes 6,000 & 
phot ge or uly except Sunday nd is \ 
accessibdie e€ pudiic . 
: 

PUBLICATIONS 

The publ I f the Museum now in print 





number fifty-four 
Museum, and 


For liet f +} 


trances to the 

staircase 

Members, see special 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 


Photographic copies of « bjects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museur I tographer r n 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance Orders t il, 
includin plication for photograp! f objects not 





keptin stock may be add 
Photographs by Pach Bros., The 
Co., The Els 


aris, 


n Company, and 
are also on sale ial leafie 
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Meals 
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main building 
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orth side of the 
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aia 


12 M. t 


